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BRITISH   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

By  Vice  Consul  Clias.  If.  Helwler,  Cai»e  Town. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  both  the  import  and  the 
export  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  the  United  States  in 
lOlG,  due  chiefly  to  the  cutting  off  of  commerce  with  certain  countries 
on  account  of  the  war. 

In  191-2,  and  again  in  1913.  the  value  of  direct  exports  to  the 
United  States  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  $"2,500,000.  In  1914  the 
value  decreased  to  little  more  than  $1,000,000,  but  in  1915  and  1910 
increased  to  $11,000,000  and  $15,000,000,  respectively.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  191G  were  valued  at  nearly  $30,000,000. 
compared  with  $21,500,000  for  1915. 

Although  the  declared  value  of  the  goods  imported  constitutes  a 
record,  the  actual  volume  in  tonnage  is  considerably  below  the  figure 
for  some  recent  years.  The  average  increase  in  value  for  1910  over 
1913  is  22.1  per  cent,  but  the  volume  of  imports  in  191i*»  was  22  per 
cent  less  than  in  1913. 

Import  and  Export  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  value  of  the  imports  ol  merchandise  (not  iiudiiding  Govern- 
ment stores)  into,  and  the  exports  from,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
(.luring  1915  and  191  (>  are  bhown  ))y  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion in  the  following  table: 


Cound'ics. 


Rritish  Empire 

I'nitetl  Kingdom 

Australia 

Uritish  Ejist  Africa.... 

lirilish  West  Africa... 

Canada 

Ccvlon 

India 

.Maiiriliiis 

Now  Zealand 

llh(j<U'sia 

South  Wi"^l  .\frioa 

Strait  Seltlcmentv 

West  Indies  (Hrilish). 

Zanzibar , 

Foreign  countries 

United  States 


Ininorts  from. 


191.J 


802,818 
060,473 

2n,99r> 

21,466 
07,  772 
759,  S22 
112,321 
l.")9. 174 
(il,  9.5.5 
06,846 
759,432 
.59, 166 
.57. 760 


1916 


Exports  to. 
1915  1916 


$132, 

110, 

6, 


.VrRontina. 

I«razil 

Chile 

i.'uba 

China 

Japan 

Slam 

nelRiiim. . 


226,224 
342, 2.SS 
476,  .5S.-) 
53.5,040 
.392,  S68 
.541,082 
S8,0a0 
379,947 
078,382 
.30),  110 
1 10, 234 


450,318 
686,800 
.330, 956 

.51,682 
430, 432 
217,542 
829,174 
083, 799 
112,698 

58,203 
604,475 
308,604 

64,470 
193,643 
241,38S 
171,  (V30 
.564,703 
812,068 
.533,929 
.350,357 
120,094 
623,900 
632,212 
297,294 
138,613 


$55,697,953 

47,980,064 

1.475,396 

US,  373 


106, 425 
139,498 
110,557 
2.51,141 
169,369 

L*,  664, 155 
927, 5S4 

1.277,101 


12,.5>«),525 

11, .331, 791 

149,367 


$86,326,41!) 

76,522,7.59 

1,327,192 

246,916 


62,17'J 

241,73:i 

119,730 

407,9211 

225,626 

2,953,994 

1,74.3,516 

1,156,98') 


17,910,38.5 

15,436,592 

1.39,250 


84,000 
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Countries. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1915 

191G 

1915 

1916 

Foreipn  countries— Continued. 

Denmark 

$544,878 
2, 357,  S07 

;4,;oi 

.5lMi,(l,S0 

104.9.5 

2,48.S,02l 

S2,;290 

],fw0,113 

1,074,;  03 

252. 902 

70U,  20.5 

S4,  052 

155,  743 

288, 822 

2,1X9,500 

1,545,  .51 

190,319 

142, 145, 106 

$427,030 

2,403,919 

181,840 

177,038 

123,492 

2,5;9,;i7 

9S5,  S02 

1,382,3(X) 

1,314,510 

259, 380 

704,  (.44 

22, 279 

33.,  472 

440, 297 

4,301,834 

1,877,973 

95,  797 

Madagascar 

$43,579 
55,790 

$847,053 

Germany 

100,054 

Cireecp 

Net  herland.s 

Dutch  East  Indies ....'. 

T».,|,-                                                                                 

33,091 

243 

19,685 
ISO 

Norway 

rortng'ai 1 !!!!!!!!.!!. ! 

45, 983 

00, 831 
604,150 
90,799 

I'ortugueso  West  Africa 

754, i47 

Kussia 

Spain ..."!!.!!!.! 

Sweden 

169,262 

Switzerland 

Turkish  Empire 

:::::::::::; 

Total 

188,021,948 

a73,134,511 

104,236,804 

c  Including  ships'  stores. 
Leading  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  and  liilG: 


Articles. 


Animals 

Antifric  tion  grease 

A  pparcl  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammimition. 

Assay  ajiiniratus 

Bajcs.  not  leather 

Binding  twine 

Bioscope  films 

Brass 


1915 


Brushwarc 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel 

Copra 

Cordage  and  rope '. 

Corks  ajd  bungs 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Piece  goods. . . 

Shawls ;;;;;; 

Underclothing 

AVaste 

Other '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Drugs,     chemicaLs,     and 
apothecary  ware 

Dycst  uUs  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

Earthen  and  china  ware.. 

Electrical  fittings 

Electrical  material,  cable, 
and  wire 

Enameled  ware.. 

Felt '..'.'..'.'..'. 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Baking  powder 

Biscuits 

Butter  and  substitutes 

(-heesc 

Chicory  and  s;ib.stitu tcs 
Cocoa  and  chocolate, 

iinswcjctcncd 

Coflrc ." 

Confcctioncry.jams.cto.l 
Com,  grain,  and  flour.. I 
Extracts  and  essences . .  I 


$297,2.S4 
201,176 

9, 4  M,  815 
8i2,008 
107,  lil 

3, 126, 956 
85,. «3 
195, 205 
117,0)2 
18.),  502 
402, y07 
205,  JOl 
2j2,  '.!43 
2iS,760 

284,933 
145,981 

1,00!, 642 
8,701, 42  J 

li:,618 
3,725,566 

581,964 
1,745,390 

5,221,545 

66,267 
492,92! 
880,637 

^,021 
133, 2j7 
5  J,  081 

317,919 
258,440 
9H,879 
750, 547 
168, 707 

251,060 
2,627,910 
1,621,, 5.56 
7,008,981 

224,094 


Articles. 


$.360,  .567      Food  and  drink,  articles 
3  il ,  764         of — Continued. 
14,025,720  Farinaceous    prcpara- 

l,6i.:!,5i3  tions 

12  {,4.0  Fish 

3,3.55,57J  Fruit  and  nuts 

10i,24i  LanJ  and  substitutes.. 

195,546  I  Mc4ts,  fresh  and  pre 

190,855  served 

319,8i2  MiR,  condensed 

481,501  Oils,  salad 

227, 475  Pic!-les  and  sauces 

441,241  Bice 

208,  yl  9  Spices... 

225,  y03  S])irits,  potable 

367,854  Sugar 

151,908  Sugar  products 

Tcd 

2, 34  i,  318  Vegetable's,'  p'rc'p'arcd'. 

14, 004,0  i6  Wine 

2.i2, 951      Footwear,  not  leather 

5, 9<ht,  4i*4      Furniture,  etc. . . 

960,6.i6      Glass  and  glassware 

2,498,0d2      Gl5'ccrin 

Habcrda-slicry    and  milii- 

5,664,981  nery.... 

Hardware  and  cutlerj^ 

131,508      Hats  a.nd  caps , 

952, 092      Hides  and  skins 

1, 450,52s      Hose,  conve.ving 

Im/)lemcnls,"   agriculturaJ 

1,155,020         and  dairy 

380,020      India    rubber,    including 

88, 4l'J         tires 

Instruments,  musical 

213,175     Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
167,174         turcs: 

440,  701  Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

468,011  Girders,    beams,    and 

20{,318  joists 

Hoop 

191,994  Pipes  .and  fittings 

2,6S0,.i03   I         Plato  and  sheet:. 

1,629,030      Jewelry 

8, 465, 287   j  Juto and  hessian .'.'.'.'.'. 

253,613  I    Bamps  and  lampwarc '.J 

'  Not  separately  stated. 


8616,332 

1,291,062 

598,365 

295,308 

1,027,677 

1, 997,  :J82 
32S,(i05 
233,300 

1,917,450 
149,(185 

1,800,415 
501,849 
322,  107 

1,557,0.SS 
147, 975 
2.50, 274 
156.346 

1,741,145 
88'),  703 

1,767,186 

4,539,865 

4,886,305 

1,020,343 

113,2fl7 

243, 738 

1,264,921 

1,583,307 
321,738 


1,098,154 

134, 971 

78, 720 

1,0-13,226 

1,81.8,  (K»l 

310, 199 

132, 963 

154,773 


1916 


$495, 907 

1,046,166 

602,532 

269,906 

1,114,132 

1,649,724 

412,859 

248,011 

1,852,243 

164,503 

2,188,938 

245, 495 

181, 137 

1,420,444 

146, 8.52 

305,923 

216, 746 

2, 42,-),  795 

1,651,  ISO 

1,826,393 

6,971,430 

6,791,294 

1,604,932 

3,36,670 

401,311 

2,173,467 

2,  ,531, 286 
422,907 


2,279,722 

135,046 
110,362 
1,008,529 
2,208,011 
rM,  977 
190,232 
321,311 
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Articles. 


Lead 

Leather  and  leather  goods; 

JJoots  and  shoes 

Unmanufactured 

Other 

Linen  manufaclures 

Machinery    (except    loco- 
motives): 

Agricultural 

JSands  and  belting 

Electrical 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Packing,  engine 

Pumps 

Winclmills 

Manures  and  fertilizers 

Nitrate? 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils: 

Mineral- 
Lubricating 

Motor  spirits 

Paraffin  (kerosene) 
^'egetablc— 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Palm 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Perfumery 

Photographic  materials 

Plato,   silver  and   plated 

ware 

Printer's  and  bookbinder's 

material 

Quicksilver 

Saddlers'  and  shoemakers' 

material 

Seeds 

Sheep  and  cat  t  Ic  dip 


«290,G80 

4,760,434 

1,13«,392 

292, 130 

179,393 


30)6, 080 

713,160 

8G7, 720 

1,4S2,1S5 

3,184,09.5 

214,2.J3 

432, 140 

168,370 

853,272 

540, 029 

1,018,981 


074, 798 
1,3.30,886 
1,184,503 

153,417 
122,577 
109.529 

s;};c95 

7.-)8,117 

1,578,424 

390,4.58 

218,904 

280,403 

175,204 
237,655 

229, 703 
151,401 
360, 031 


191G 


S243, 121 

7,334,497 
.584,968 
397,584 
190,016 


350,592 

864, 155 

878,309 

1,178,661 

3,549,192 

273,930 

398,523 

272, 918 

016,819 

1,356,980 

1,222,222 


920,343 
1,760,413 
1,225,629 

165,991 
105, 140 
323,501 
431,298 
1,303,522 
3,029,0% 
.527,178 
292, 509 

191,317 

381, 120 
192,003 

315,090 
175,034 
402,210 


Articles. 


Silk  manufactures 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dcutal  appli- 
ances  

]  Tallow  and  grease 

i  Tar,  etc 

!  Tin  and  tinware 

j  Tobacco,  raw  and  m.inu- 

facturetl 

;  Tobacconists' wares 

I  Toys  and  fancy  goods 

!  Tramway  material 

j  Vc'biclps: 

Bicycles  end  tricycles.. 
Motorcycles  and  jiarts. 
Motor  cars  and  parts... 

!  Motortrucks 

I  Wax,  parallin  and  stcarine. 

j  Wood  and  timber 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

'         { 'loth  and  piece  goods . . 
f         Uosicry    and    iinder- 

cloth'iug 

Shawls 

Zinc  and  zinc  ware 

All  other  articles 


1915 


$712,533 
377,396 
279,862 
2,813,630 
280,315 

218, 739 
438,014 
121,268 
025,641 

.530,547 
1.5.3,932 
407, 592 
199,059 

340, 295 
.5.55,598 

2,241,836 
121,3.32 
005,917 

3,098,086 

1,009,2.53 
1,784,203 

430,311 

150,059 

1,004,898 

7,144,080 


Total 

Imported   from  Southern 
and  Northern  Rhodesia. 


141,385,676 
759, 431 


Total  merchandise. .  .'142, 145, 107 
Imports    of    (.Jovenimcnt  I 

stores 12, 061 ,  747 

Specie j    9, 844, 078 

Grand  total 'l64, 6.50, 932 


1916 


5983,271 

461,334 

316,59*5 

4,220,988 

352,597 

331,837 
337, 804 
163, 875 
3o0,  ISt 

652,247 

316,693 

805,479 

60,221 

.569,322 

791,497 

3,744,972 

150,292 

1,579,345 

4, 877, 409 

1,44S,M1 
2,223,707 

492, 155 

242,t)34 

1,898.938 

8,290,797 


187,017,474 
1,004,470 


188,621,950 

7,984,384 
3,820,378 


200,426,712 


Imports  by  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  oouiitries  of  orifrin  of  the  principal  articles^  iniiiorted  into  the 
Union  in  1010  are  shown  in  the  t'ollowino-  tahle : 


Articles  and  coimtrics  of  origin. 


Value. 


Apparel  and  slops 

I'nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

India 

Japan 

Arms  and  ammunition ! 

United  Kingdom 

United  SI ates 

Hags,  not  leat  her 

India 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slipiwrs 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Rugs  and  blankets 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  States 

Underwear  and  hosiery 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  Stales 

DruES  and  ch">mienls 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


$14,025,720 

13,310,300 

XiO,  088 

18.5,175 

78, 214 

1,09:J,.5:« 

1,004,035 

682, 9.55 

3,  .35.5,  .579 

2, 824, 1 13 

519,012 

8.  .551 

7,XH,A97 

0,257,385 

921,477 

147, 163 

14,004,030 
12,913,414 
340, 359 
234,8.33 
142, 793 
2,343.318 
1.4.50,748 
777,312 
137,323 
39.920 
5,99<,l,404 
4,200,130  1 
819,241 
7.50,880  i 
,5,604,981  I 
4,725,128  ; 
4ns,  022  , 


Earthenware  and  china 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Electrical  material  (cable,  wire,  and 

fittings) 

United  Kingdom , 

ITnitcd  Stales 

Netherlands 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Coffee 

Brazil 

( 'ostii  Uica 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Confectionery,  jams,  etc 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

United  State; 


Corn,  grain,  and  flour . 
.\ustralia 


( "anada 

A  rgenl  Ina 

United  State.--- 

United  Kinc;dom 

Portuguese  Kast  Afiica 

India 

I"i<li,  dried,  cured,  and  preserved.. 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

Canada 

Port  ugul 

Uiu'iC'i  Slates 


$952, 092 

860,060 

.59,318 

29,535 

2, 005. 548 

2.081,830 

322. 409 

121,555 

2,68*1.303 

2.502,617 

02,325 

37.974 

11,767 

63 

1,. 529. 03(1 

1,3.37,781 

86.021 

27.  lU. 

8,  16.5,  2'<7 

5,17.^.2(1.3 

'.)S5.0;5S 

734,389 

440,511 

131,991 

320,291 

:102, 122 

1,010, 16ii 

303,271 

103,  I2:< 

loK.'UI) 

131. 99U 

126,.V* 
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Arliclcs  and  countries  of  origin. 


Pood  and  drink,  articlos of— Continued, 
Mc:)t,  fresli,  frozen,  cured,  etc.... 

Tnitod  St;itcs 

United  Ivingdom 

Denm;uk 

Mill; ,  ct'ndeiised 

Inited  Kingdom 

Nether. ands 

•     United  States 

S\nt7.en.nnd 

lUce 

India 

Siiuu 

Uiiina 

United  Kingdom 

I'liited  Stales 

Spirits,  potable 

United  IClngdom 

Franco 

Netherlands 

Tea 

Ceylon 

India 

I'mted  Kingdom 

China 

Furniture.  car|.cts.  etc 

United  Kinrdom 

United  Stales 

India ! 

Canada 

Glass  and  glassware 

United  ICinpdom 

United  States 

Sweden 

Japan 

Glycerin 

Um'led  Kingdom 

Au.stralia 

United  States 

naberdasliery  and  millinery 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

Franco 

United  States 

Italy 

Japan 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

United  ICiugdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Sweden 

Hats  and  caps 

United  Kingdom 

India 

Japan 

United  States 

Implements,  agricultural. . . 
United  States. 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Sweden 

India  rubber  goods,  and  gutta-percha. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Italy 

Iron  and  steol  manufactures: 

Bars,  bolts,  and  rods , 

United  Kingdom , 

Sweden , 

United  States 

Canada 

Galvanired  and  corrugated 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Galvanized,  not  corrugated 

United  Kingdom , 

United  States 

Pipe.s  and  piping 

United  Kingdom 

TJnited  States 

( 'anada 

Germany 


2,279,722 

1,814,309 

284, S  7 

!»2, 176 

88,310 

0:57,142 

(i3'J,(M.'. 

2<J8, 098 

275,740 

102,378 

83,304 

1,008,  .'•,29 

619,025 

306, 701 

70,973 

50,359 


Value. 


Iron  and  steel  mfrs— Continued. 

Platc^  tinned. 

T  nitcd  Kingdom. 
Utiited  States. 
Leather,  unmanufactured. 

Australia. 

U'nited  States. 

United  Kingdom. 
Machinery: 

Milling. 

United  Kingdom. 
I'nited  States. 

Other. 

I  nited  Kingdom. 
I'nited  States. 
Nitrates. 

Chile 

U  nitcd  Kingdom 

Oils,  mineral 

United  States 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 

UnitiMi  Kingdom 

Oils,  vegetable 

I'uited  Kingdom 

British  \N  est  Africa 

China 

India 

N  igeria 

Mauritius 

United  t tales 

Oilman's  stores 

U  nitcd  Kingdom 

United  Slates 

1  ranee 

Paints,  Colors,  and  painter's  goods. 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Paper 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Canada 

United  btates 

Norway , 

Silk,  piece  goods,  hosiery,  etc 

Japan 

United  Ivingdom , 

Cliiiia 

France , 

India , 

S\\  itiCrland , 

United  .--  l.ites 

Stationery  and  books 

United  Kingdom 

Uniled  States 

Tobawo,  raw  and  manufactured. . . 

L  nited  Kingdom , 

Uniled  States 

Cuba 

Net  hcrlands , 

Vehicles , 

Uniled  States , 

Uniled  Kingdom 

Canada , 

Wood  and  timijer , 

Sweden 

United  States , 

Norway 

Russia 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

■\Voolcn  manufactiire.<;: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

liiiled  Kingdom 

Fr.onco " 

United  States 

Cloth  and  niece  goods 

United  Kingdom 

Uniled  States 

Hosiery  and  underclothing 

Uriited  Ivingdom 

United  Stales 

Zinc  and  zincware 

Uniled  States 

Uniled  Kingdom 


1056,515 
560,043 
96,474 
5K8,93» 
240,883 
IW,  105 
165,612 

3,549,193 
2,301,207 
I,2:i0,.si6 
0, 805, 051 
4,54.5,003 
1,978,K)7 
1,356,980 
1,318,751 
8,137 
4,110,966 
3,004,266 

873.  an 

9.->,014 

1,201,  l:J5 

507,900 

347, 107 

7s,9UI 
70,312 
70,0.i0 

ryj,  .jtjJi 

26,>-20 

1,222,222 

KS<»,  535 

223,976 

09, 859 

l,3tti,522 

1,00..,  0(6 

204,082 

3,629,096 

1,81S,27G 

572, 401 

502,  J45 

348,805 

29.J,976 

983,271 

270, 1.50 

251,754 

140,540 

5)5,574 

95,272 

7.5,524 

12, 101 

4,22.1,988 

3,470,637 

490, 374 

652,217 

227,090 

12S,SS9 

127,313 

89,836 

5,479,120 

3,248,788 

1,485,952 

724,914 

4,877,409 

2,472,625 

773, 467 

617,335 

275,050 

271,770 

260,130 

1,448,811 

1,337,402 

.•.7,484 

1,835 

2,223,767 

2,197,493 

2,007 

492, 1.53 

460,345 

18,123 

1,898,938 

1,810,684 

20,955 
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Imports  of  Government  Stores. 

The  value  ol'  the  principal  articles  ini[)ui(.ed  into  the  Union  of 
Sonth  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  1915  and  lOlG  is 
siven  below : 


Articles. 


Apparel  and  slops 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Kleetrical  cable  and  \\ire 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of.. 

Paper,  print  ine 

Railway  supplies: 

Locomotives 

Rails 

Rolling  st  ock 


1915 


$48, 
168, 
.')5, 
95, 
384, 
74, 

'1,691, 
2, 263, 
2, 820, 


5 

lOlC 

728 

$100, soo 

673 

325, 900 

702 

120.971 

384 

100,085 

585 

148. 691 

633 

167,344 

756 

485. 249 

365 

443,971 

925 

2,264,967 

Articles. 


1915 


Railway  .'upplies— Contd. 

Ties ' 

Ot  her  art  iclcs I 

Telegraph    and    telephone  j 
material ' 

Tin,  bar,  block,  and  ingot...  ( 

Uniforms  and  appointments 


SS»»,211 
577,006 

174,605 
148, 453 
310,  .546 


All  other  articles 2, 993, 175 


Total 12,661,747 


1910 


$705,117 
105, 3S,-, 

127, 945 

159,290 

344, 6»> 

2, 377, 970 


7,981,381 


Imports  of  Automobiles  from  United  States. 

The  year  191(5  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  sale  of  xVmerican  auto- 
inobile.s  in  this  country.  War  conditions,  which  greatly  hindered 
British  automobile  manufacturers,  assisted  largely  in  the  sale  of 
motor  cars  from  the  United  States.  Xotwith.standing  the  inability 
of  British  manufacturers  to  compete  here,  the  American  car  would 
undoubtedly  have  predominated  in  sales,  as  it  is  more  eminently 
suited  to  cope  with  Soutli  African  road  difficulties  than  those  of 
British  make.  According  to  local  statements.  South  Africa  imported 
3,372  private  tmd  51  commercial  ctirs  from  tlie  Ignited  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1910. 

Increased  Trade  with  Japan. 

In  examining  the  im])ort  statistics  of  191G,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  large  trade  which  this  country  has  deA^-^^  ;    .'   ......  „aiJixn  unuci 

war  conditions.  The  total  imiJorts  m  Japanese  goods  in  1911 
amounted  to  $530,575;  in  1915  th'^  local  value  was  $1,078,382,  which 
increased  in  191G  to  $2,()32.21-^  i\.\ports  from  South  Africa  to  Japan 
amounted  to  $8-1,000  in  "\u. 

The  Commissior'^  ot  Customs  and  Excise  stated  in  his  report  that 
a  regular  stearv.mp  service  has  been  established  l)etween  Japan  and 
South  Africa,  and  that  dui'ing  1916,  100  Japanese  ve,s,sels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  430.229,  called  at  Union  ports,  as  compared  with  only  7 
vessels,  of  19,875  tons,  during  the  previous  year.  The  Japanese 
steamers  call  at  the.sc  ports  principally  to  obtain  bunker  coal,  and. 
unless  a  continuous  trade  Avith  this  country  is  possible,  it  is  improb- 
able that  so  many  ships  will  continue  to  use  the  Cajie  route  aft(M- 
hostilities  cease  and  the  vSuez  Canal  is  opened  for  world  traffic 

Export  Trade  by  Articles  and  Countries. 

The  (luantity  and  value  of  the  leading  articles  exported  from  tlie 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  and  1910  are  as  follows: 


.Vrtieles. 


1915 


Quantity.-      Value 


$043,939 


Aloes pounds. 

.\nimals,  living 

.\pparel  and  slops 

A  rcol poii  nds . .         34 1 ,  .5C8 

Asbestos  raw do 6,  ISO,  124 

Bogs numl  lOr. .        I3.i,  s;{4 

Bark,  watlle hundred  weight. .        s9«i.  615 


$$23, 257 
218, 238 
1.52,881 

34, 1S7 
210,  .501 

46, 586 
9  V),  1.-.4 


191G 


Quantlly. 


$986,939 


^0X,  K,5S 
S.  980, 497 

8.50,900 
1,15»,4I0 


Valtie. 


$$45, 283 
142.496 
380, 9S4 
79,.5.W 
.334,942 
110,7(>i 
1,252,79'- 
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Articles. 


1915 


Quantity.        Value, 


191G 


Quantity.       Value 


Bioscopes  and  fi V-ns 

13l;isiUi>;  compounds pounds. . 

Huclui  leaves do — 

Coal short  Ions . . 

Copper  orp  ond  rogulus long  tons.. 

Cotton  nianuiact lu-es 

Diamonds,  roiij^h carat.. 

Feathers,  ostrich pounds. . 

Fodder  and  lorage hundreds  ci^;hl. , 

Food  and  driuk,  articles  of: 

Ale  and  htxT gallons.. 

IJul  ler  and  substitutes pounds. . 

ColVee do..., 

ConiPClionery  and  jatns do — 

Corn,  p-ain,  "(lour,  etc.— 

Flour,  wheat do — 

Kafir  corn hundred\voi>.'ht. . 

Maize do — 

M  aizo  meal do  — 

Oats do  — 

Egus nunil  ler . . 

Fisli,  dried  and  preserved pounds.. 

Fruit- 
Dried  and  preserved do 

Iresh 

Meats- 
Fresh  and  frozen pounds. 

l-'rcs«r>ed  and  cured do 

Spirits,  potable gallons . 

Sugar pounds. 

Sugar  products do 

Vegetables 

\V  ino gallons. 

Hair,  An.i<ora pounds. 

Hardware 

Hides  and  skins: 

Catl  Ic pou  nds . 

Cioat do 

Sheep do. . . 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Manures hundredweight . 

Metal,  old 

Oil,  whale gallons. 

Soap pounds . , 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates tons. 

Tobacco pounds . 

AVool: 

Scoured hundredweight . 

U  n  w  ashe  d do 

Washed do.... 

Par{«l-p(>st  shipments 

Exports  to  Rhodesia 

Ship's  stores 

All  other  articles 


S»,26f.,225 

1.57,061 

1,812,103 

25,819 


612, S7G 
94h,  04.'i 
239, 17S 

219, 240 
366,. 507 
061,. H13 
567,317 

5, 530, 70S 
12^,  160 

2,987,tw2 
81,9.3 
80,901 

3,657,122 

6,0;:!,  149 

1,133,050 


6,658,903 

379,00.S 
2,6j;,  145 
10,994,312 


97,302 
16,3J4,378 


15,387,690 

8,3J4,7y2 

37, 226, 422 


47,397 


1,438,371 

534,  28 

3,835 

802, 177 

86,628 
1,612,599 

873 


S2I6, 131 
7.S',373 
11 -.,662 

5,5-ttl,U!>2 
3, 4 16,  .-.6.5 

•/7.-.,  7h0 
8,1  6,925 
3,619,.'>66 

284,014 

19S;300 
109,637 
88, 7  6 
73,8-39 

1S2, 445 
114,600 
3,07:i,905 
106, 425 
139,990 
10J,3^5 
643,604 

91,466 
319,778 

589,061 
15'i,  255 
343,701 
14.',7u7 
10  1,2  S 
181, 179 
144,7^9 
3,346,375 
259, 136 

2,814,107 
1,289,014 
4,ii27,467 

144,934 
63,  (HO 

3:)4, 9-10 

401,141 

45,151. 

1, 877, 987 

394,950 

3,011,891 

23,132,674 

38,571 

213,829 

4, 867,  762 

(<*) 
3,906,332 


J12,816,069 
130,794 
565,663 
21,316 


2,291,0-.6 
452, OSO 
113,804 

30.',  419 
1,084,737 
1,074,580 
2,164,526 

9, 618,  .'.SI 
60,9.58 

3,49J,O60 
102,645 
59,  j36 

7, 115, 3.:! 

4,906,5)52 

1,406,958 


17,719,873 

C31,6ti3 

76.,,,s05 

3,r)iO,673 

8,5V;7.16.j 


186, 242 
17,382,31)9 


19,629,784 

8,513,3o3 

3j,  413,  829 


48,  t)S7 


987, 638 

973, 633 

2,557 

1,269,708 

102, 973 

1,259,017 

2,U3:< 


S183, 101 

2,575,698 

ia5,.531 

1,568,687 

4,770,6.'i» 

692, 157 

25,095,004 

2, 366, SSI 

116,253 

310,167 
579,960 
150,419 
245,520 

319,228 

0S,9-.'9 

4,269,712 

169,646 
97,  544 

177,734 

7>y>,  230 

L33, 547 

325, 262 

1,734,275 
1..0,  497 
89-',740 
209, 'J12 
1-I0,M7 
19.'.,  W)4 
20'J,  1)93 

5,429,482 
374,896 

3, 982, 846 
2,018,512 
5, 276,  U26 

327,  000 
89, 826 

172,503 

322,644 

98,610 

1, 162, 558 

585,124 

4,884,487 

27, 175, 762 

66,715 

372, 555 

7,  56j,  566 

10,856,563 

4,  10»>,497 


Specie. 


Total. 


8!,  10  >,  178 
945,960 


12a,  480, 667 
91  J,  484 


Grand  total . 


82,046,138 


127,391,151 


a  Not  separately  stated. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  Countries  of  destination  of 
the  chief  e.xpoits  from  the  Union  in  191G : 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Angora  hair 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 

AsImsIos 

TTiiiiiMi  Kingdom 
riii;.il  States 

•TiM.    I! 

Blav:  ■  iLs. 


$5,429, 

3,33  , 

2, 107, 

334, 

294, 

22, 

17, 

2,57.5, 

1,880, 

506, 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Coal 

Aden 

Ceylon 

Mauriliu.? 

Argentina 

rorlugue.sc  East  Africa 

Copper  ore  and  regulus. . . . 

United  Kingdom 

United  Sintrs 


Value. 


,568,687 
326,  .-37 
221,498 
186,815 
139,250 
101,715 

,770.659 

,755,572 

15,086 
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Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

Value. 

Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

Value. 

Diamonds 

$Z5,695,004 

25,69-4,954 

•19 

310. 107 
179,730 

94,234 
579,960 

3  J,  475 

:j:!,550 
785,230 
627,778 

38,318 

10, 998 
325,262 
273,909 

38, 002 

017 

4,269,712 

3,577,899 

463,021 

1,734,275 

683, 237 

•174,025 

374,409 

892, 740 

305, 850 

:505,334 

116,815 

97,080 
,350,729 
179,660 
131,772 

Hide.s  and  skins 

$11, 277,  .384 
7,8.30,025 
3  429  515 

United  Kinsjdom 

United  States 

United  Stales. 

Food  and  drink: 

Oil,  whale 

322,  Wt 
322  1 10 

Ale,  beer,  and  stout 

South  West  Africa 

Ostrich  feathers. .  . 

2  300  SSI 

British  Kast  Africa 

1,870, 9211 
•175  705 

Butter,  and  sulistitutes  for 

United  .States 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

South  West  Africa 

I  102.").",^ 

I'ortuf^iese  East  Africa 

Straits  Settlements...     . 

1  141  6.5(1 

Vish,  dried  and  preserved 

United  Kingdom 

20,902 

.■)8.5  121 

Soulli  West  Africa 

Sout  h  West  Africa 

321,119 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

09,717 

Fruit ,  f re.^h 

I'nil ed  Slates 

375 

I'nited  ICingdom 

Wat  lie  bark 

1,2.52,798 
029, 0(is 

South  West  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

T'nited  States 

2(i0,  COS 

Maize..         

Kussia 

181,. 330 

209,  fiO.-l 

South  West  Africa 

OS,  968 

47,  .545 

Egypt 

United  Kingdom 

7,738 

France                    

United  States 

ISO 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Wool: 

Scoured 

4,SX1,4.S7 

I'^ni ted  Kingdom...        

United  Kingdom 

3,62.5,417 

United  States 

],253,S2<.» 

T'nwashed 

27, 175, 702 

United  Kingdom 

19, 357, 939 

ITnited  States 

7, 790, S3S 

South  West  Africa 

United  Kin:^dom 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  princiijal  market  for  South 
African  diamonds,  the  shipments  are  made  via  Enoland  and  con- 
sequently appetir  in  the  official  .statistics  as  exports  to  (Jrcat  Britain. 
Most  of  the  tin  exported  is  destined  for  the  TTnited  States.  Tt  is 
.sent  to  Singapore  to  be  smelted. 
Market  for  Office  Furniture  and  Eqxiipment. 

Prior  lo  the  Boer  War  there  was  no  market  for  office  furniture 
and  supplies  in  South  Africa;  at  the  termination  of  the  war  increa.^ed 
interest  was  taken  in  up-to-date  business  methods. 

The  letter-l)Ook  trade,  which  Avas  at  one  time  an  important  and 
remunerative  branch  of  the  stationer's  business,  is  now  very  small, 
the  older  style  of  copying  having  been  supplanted  by  typewriters 
everywhere,  except  in  banks  and  similar  institutions.  Open  cash 
tills,  once  in  general  u.se,  are  now  seldom  seen,  except  in  the  back- 
country  districts,  cash  registers  or  overhead  railways  haA  ing  replaced 
them  in  all  of  the  large  towns.  Several  firms  have  installed  the  dicta- 
phone, and  a  large  iimnber  of  American  addressing  machines  are  in 
iKse.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  Ixick  country  still  to  be  ex- 
ploited, and  the  cities  and  principal  towns  are  interested  in  ad- 
ilitional  and  newer  equipment. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  looked  ahiiost  exclusively  to  America 
for  supplies  of  office  machines,  furniture,  etc..  as  the  British  manu- 
facturers have  not  catered  to  the  trade.  Local  manufacture  can 
hardly  be  contemplated  for  some  yetirs  to  come,  as  thtMc  is  a  lack  of 
suitable  raw  material,  and  the  retiuireinents  of  (he  couutry  :ire  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  the  outlay  for  the  necessary  macJiintM-y. 

Packing  of  Goods. 

Colnplaint^s  have  been  made  with  reference  to  careless  packing  of 
eoods.  which  results  in  considerai)le  lo-s.     One  merchant   informed 
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this  consulate  that  when  calling  on  a  large  importer  he  was  shown 
an  instance  whore  between  15  and  25  per  cent  of  space  had  been  lost 
from  Ciiroless  boxing  of  a  certain  line  of  goods.  In  such  case  the 
manufacturer  is  calfed  upon  to  pay,  but  even  though  the  claim  is 
promptly  and  fairly  met,  firms  do  not  like  to  make  such  a  complaint 
nor  to  lose  the  time  involved  in  effecting  a  settlement.  American 
firms  should  remember  that,  while  the  overland  freight  in  the  United 
States  is  paid  according  to  weight,  shipping  to  South  Africa  is  pur- 
chased per  100  feet.  In  the  former,  weight  is  everything,  bulk  being 
unimportant.  With  the  firms  in  this  country,  weight  is  rarely 
cop.sidered,  but  space  wasted  at  the  present  high  freight  rates  per 
cubic  ton  is  a  most  serious  loss.  ^Moreover,  every  effort  should  be 
used  by  exporters  to  reduce  the  cubic  meiisurement  of  goods.  Articles 
necessitating  open  space  should,  if  possible,  be  packed  with  supplies. 

Trade  Conditions  After  the  War. 

Importers  in  South  Africa  have  been  warned  that  tlie  termination 
of  the  war  nnist  bring  some  changes  in  business  throughout  this 
country,  and  that  a  setback  in  trade,  though  perhaps  only  tem- 
porary, will  undoubtedly  take  place  after  hostilities  cease. 

On  the  other  hand,  important  mining  developments,  public  works, 
and  buildings  are  being  held  over  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity, 
when  machinery  and  nuiterials  will  cost  far  less  than  at  present.  If 
capital  is  forthcoming  for  such  develojiment  and  construction  when 
most  needed,  the  disadvantages  of  the  stoppage  of  war  expenditure 
will  be  somewhat  offset.  Should  normal  years  prevail,  this  country 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  regular  requirements,  which  will 
tend  to  pre\'ent  undue  hardships  and  sufferings  common  to  many 
countries  after  the  cessation  of  a  severe  war. 

Totacco  and  Cotton  Growing. 

The  tobacco  crop  for  1916  suffered  to  a  certain  extent  from  lack  of 
suflicient  rains,  which  necessitated  late  plantings  in  some  districts. 
In  other  districts  the  crop  suffered  not  only  from  dry  weather  but 
from  hail  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  For  the  whole  Union 
the  yield  was  about  16  per  cent  less  than  normal. 

Efforts  are  continually  being  made  by  the  Union  Government  to 
increase  the  annual  production  of  cotton  throughout  the  country. 
Experimental  stations  have  been  established,  where  it  is  possible  for 
growers  to  obtain  expert  advice  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivation,  and  every  practical  assistance  is  accorded  those  in- 
terested in  this  industry.  Moreover,  special  ocean  rates  are  granted 
on  all  South  African  cotton  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  an 
inducement  to  more  extensive  cultivation. 

Statements  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  cotton 
acreage  was  increased  during  1916,  and  a  still  further  increase  was 
contemplated  in  1917.  The  department  submitted  the  information 
that  the  1916  production  for  the  Union  amounted  to  approximately 
500,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

Production  of  Wheat — Maize  Exports. 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  1915  and  1916  has  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  shortage.  As  the  pi-oduction  has  not  at  any  time 
been  suflicient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  of  this  conn- 
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try.  it  is  necessary  to  anmially  import  largo  <iiiantities  of  wheat  fi-oiu 
overseas,  which  at  this  time  is  accomplished  under  difiicidties. 

The  figures  for  the  production,  imj)or(ation,  and  consumption  of 
wlieat  in  recent  years,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  are  of  interest. 
Tho  figures  for  consumption  include-  the  amounts  exi)orted  each  j'ear. 
wliich,  during  the  five  years  ended  lOl^f,  averaged  loJKio  l)ags  annu- 
allj',  a  quantity  which  may  be  accepted  as  negligible. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1015 
1916 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bags. 
1,810,315 
2,329,000 
1,381,000 
2,013,000 
2,114,(X)0 
1,943,000 
1,437,000 


Imporfa- 
llon. 


Bags. 
1,563,801 
1,120,016 
2,450,430 
1,805,  .5.35 
1,411,729 
1,. 5.5.5, 085 
1,131,605 


Consump- 
tion. 


Bags. 
3,374,110 
3,449,010 
3,837,430 
3,818,535 
3,555,729 
3,498,685 
2,568,605 


In  1915  and  1910  the  price  of  wheat  ranged  between  $6.57  and 
$7.78  per  bag  of  200  pounds,  although  in  1911  it  was  but  $;^.8G  a  bag. 

In  1912  the  amount  of  maize  exported  was  8-3,000  tons,  in  1913  it 
dropped  to  13,000  tons,  and  the  figures  for  1914,  191.").  and  1910  were 
110,000.  149.000,  and  174,000  tons,  respectively. 

Increased  Production  of  Butter. 

A  larger  amount  of  liutter  has  been  jjroduced  in  the  Union  during 
the  last  few  years,  increased  interest  being  given  to  this  industry. 
Imports  have  decreased  and  exports  increased. 

Butter  exported  during  1915  amounted  to  90,570  pounds,  valued  at 
Jti36,421.  and  in  1916,  1,558,075  pounds,  valued  at  $534,892.  The  pro- 
duction in  1915  was  13,407.000  ]iounds.  and  the  net  conslimption  >vas 
15,330,000  pounds. 

A  large  amount  of  butter  was  reexported  last  year,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  production  was  greater  than  anticipated.  There  is  no  con- 
trol over  the  exportation  of  butter,  but  if  it  appears  that  a  .shortage 
is  likely,  the  Government  Avill  undoubtedly  take  steps  to  prohibit 
exportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  1917,  if  the  season  is  favoinl)lc.  the  ()ut]iiii 
Avill  bo  over  15.000.000  ponnrls. 

The  Fruit  Industry. 

Cape  Province  is  the  important  fruit-growing  center  of  the  Union 
arid  produces  annuallv  large  (|uantities  of  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
Tho  yearlj-  production  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  obtained 
in  the  other  Provinces.  While  in  ^ome  .sections  of  the  Cape  a  reduc- 
tion in  output  was  noticeable  last  year,  as  a  whole  re^idts  were  very 
.satisfactory.  Tho  principal  causes  of  reduction  in  the  crop  were 
excessive  heat  and  wind,  and  the  usual  loss  from  pests. 

Difliculties  have  lately  been  experienced  in  procuring  ample  cold- 
ttorago  facilities  on  ocean  steamers  for  .shi])ment  to  tho  United 
Kingdom,  which  country  takes  practically  all  fruit  exported  from 
the  ITnion.  Owiug  to  such  difliculties,  together  with  lack  of  ton- 
nage and  restrictions  on  certain  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  exportation  of  fruit  has  greatly  diminished. 
L»GSr,r.''-17— coil 2 
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Siiiall  shii)iiien(s  of  fruit  to  tlio  United  St:it<'s  have  been  miide  with 
consitlcMuhle  success.  The  seasons  liere  permit  tlie  shippinj;  of  fresh 
fruit  from  this  country  durinjr  the  winter  season  in  the  United 
States. 

The  nmnber  of  boarin<2:  and  nonbeariutj  fruit  trees  in  the  Cape 
Province  in  191G  were  as  foUows:  Apple,  J5'28,753;  apricot,  254,174; 
pear,  2l^2,7ru;  peach,  288,8()1>;  phim,  2H3.472;  nectarine,  26,G10; 
oran«j:e,  218.142;  mandarin,  29,9(j4;  and  lemon,  70,120.  There  were 
also  G.P>2(),2f>9  pineapi)le  plants  in  the  Cape  Province. 

Ostrich  Fanning — Sheep  and  Wool.  . 

A  firm  in  the  Cape  Province  states  that  official  returns  for  1913 
give  the  number  of  ostriches  fai'med  within  the  Union  as  770.300.  In 
the  opinion  of  several  firms,  the  official  returns  understated  the  actual 
number,  and  the  total  was  probably  close  to  900.000  birds.  At  the 
end  of  June,  1916.  it  is  stated  that  there  were  300,000  full-jrrown 
birds  on  farms  and  39,000  chicks  under  18  months  old.  The  shortage 
is  therefore,  roughly,  48^  per  cent. 

When  the  present  lack  of  demand  for  feathers  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  ostriches  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
trade  requii-ements. 

According  to  the  last  census,  December  31,  1915,  there  was  a  total 
of  31.434,080  sheep  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  having  10.259,126.  These  figuras  include  wooled  and  other 
sheep. 

The  wool  market  remained  exceptionally  firm  during  1916,  the  war 
having  no  depressing  effect  upon  the  sales  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  As  in  1915,  buyers  came  to  this  country  from  America  ready 
to  t'.ike  all  possible  supplies,  and  record  prices  were  obtained  at  every 
sale.    Shipments  were  made  directly  to  the  United  States. 

The  wool  shipped  to  America  in  1913  amounted  in  value  to  $17,254. 
In  1916  shipments  totaled  in  value  $1,055,321,  and  the  imports  would 
have  been  larger  had  there  been  no  shortage  of  shipping  and  had  the 
ocean  freight  rates  been  nearer  normal 
Government  Irrigation  Policy. 

The  present  irrigation  iDolicy  of  the  Union  Government,  as  out- 
lined by  the  Director  of  Irrigation,  is  to  continue  mostly  along  the 
lin&s  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory  during  the  last  8  or  10  years. 
The  policy  of  these  years  has  been  to  encourage  irrigation  by  Stat« 
assistance  to  groups  of  owners  operating  in  conjunction  with  one  an- 
other, and  the  results  have  apparently  satisfied  all  expectations. 
South  Africa  is  practically  unfit  as  yet  for  large  State  irrigation 
schemes,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallnesK  of  the  white  population 
and  the  entire  absence  of  large  local  maijlcets.  These  shortcomings 
militate  against  the  success  of  great  State  works,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries under  different  conditions  have  been  undertaken  successfully; 
Every  large  State  scheme  of  irrigation  in  South  Africa  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  but  not  a  single  cooperative  scheme  has  been  a  failure. 

Since  the  irrigation  act  was  passed  the  cooperative  schemes  estab- 
lished in  the  Cape  Province  have  covered  an  irriirable  area  of  about 
175,000  acres,  at  a  capital  expenditure  of  approximately  $5,000,000, 
and  others  are  in  progress  to  a  capital  value  of  $2,500,000. 
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Mining  In  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  is  preeminently  a  mining  country,  approximately  GO 
per  cent  of  its  income  being  derived  from  the  gold,  diamond,  and 
coal  minCvS.  The  working  of  these  mines  necCvSsitates  the  importation 
annually  of  large  quantities  of  supplies  of  various  sorts.  War  condi- 
tions have  to  a  certain  extent  prevented  many  of  these  supplies  from 
being  received  regularly,  and  the  general  work  on  most  of  the  mines 
has  boen  somewhat  retarded.  These  conditions  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  the  higher  cost  of  raw  material,  which  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  price  of  machinery  and  supplies,  and  by  excessive  ocean 
freights. 

The  gold  mines,  located  in  the  Transvaal,  arc  the  most  important 
in  the  Union.  Diamond  mining  ranks  next,  with  the  principal  fields 
at  Kimberley,  in  the  Cape  Province.  The  figures  for  191(5  show  that 
between  600,000  and  700,000  carats  were  produced  in  the  Transvaal. 
Important  coal  mines  are  in  operation  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal, 
which  furnish  adequate  supplies  for  the  Union  and  bunker  coal  for 
ships  calling  at  Union  ports. 

In  spite  of  all  prevailing  difficulties,  the  value  of  minerals 
produced  in  the  Union  increased  from  $221,692,750  in  1915  to 
$244,784,950  in  1916. 

The  Rand  Gold  Mines. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Johannesburg,  the  out- 
put of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  for  1916  amounted  to  9,295,538  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  $192,152,293,  an  increase  of  207,867  ounces,  valued 
at  $4,173,068,  over  the  1915  production.  The  return  is  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  Transvaal  for  any  one  year,  and  surpasses  the 
previous  record  of  1912  by  $3,763,698.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1916.  the  Transvaal  goldfields  had  produced  121.219.666  ounces  of 
gold  since  1884,  representing  the  sum  of  $2,500,935,931. 

The  gross  working  profit  in  1916  was  lowered  by  $1,465,113.  and 
the  dividends  declared  by  the  Kand  mines  decreased  by  $2,068,263. 

Prominent  among  the  mining  questions  is  the  proposed  extensive 
development  of  sections  of  the  untouched  areas  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand.  It  is  estimated  that  if  cnly  one-half  of  the  claims  in  this  area, 
not  held  by  producing  companies,  and  containing  reef  at  a  depth  of 
less  than  5,000  feet,  prove  remunerative,  after  certain  deductions,  it 
will  yield  gold  to  the  value  of  approximately  $2,250,000,000. 

The  Government  mining  engineer,  in  a  report  on  this  subject, 
states  that  capital  to  the  extent  of  about  $250,000,000  would  bo 
needed  for  such  work,  the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum  naturally 
being  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  There  are  now  available  for 
leasing  on  proclaimed  ground  a  total  area  of  16.842  claims.  When 
the  remainder  of  the  reef-bearing  land  is  proclaimed,  amounting  to 
64,863  claims,  about  48,000  claims  will  become  available  for  leasimr, 
bringing  the  total  approximately  to  65,000  claims,  of  which  49,200 
claims  contain  reef  at  a  depth  of  ](>>-<  (h;ui  5,000  feet. 
Diamonds — Copper — Tin. 

The  Department  of  Mines  has  lately  i.>^sued  a  statement  regarding 
the  production  and  value  of  diamonds  recovered  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.    The  production  for  the  Union  during  1916  is  given 
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;it  :.'.-»4»>.o;U»  ciUMts.  \aliu'il  al  $ii7.87T,'Jir>.  In  ilii-  hibt  iiurnial  years 
I  ho  outputs  and  values  were:  In  1013,  5,103,547  carats,  valued  at 
$55,420,003:  in  IIH'2,  5,071.882  carats,  valued  at  $48,004,237. 

The  total  production  from  mines  was  2.170,348  carats,  valued  at 
S23,210.070,  heina-  an  averajre  of  $10.09  per  carat,  as  against  $9.10 
in  1914'  $10.10  in  1913.  $9.02  in  1912,  $8.19  in  1911.  and  $0.91  in  the 
half  year  to  December,  1910. 

Alluvial  workers  last  year  recovered  107,020  carats,  valued  at 
>;4.010,221.  The  value  of  $27.54  per  carat  Avas  exceptionally  high, 
fxceeding  all  values  obtained  per  carat  during  the  last  five  and  one- 
half  years.  The  value  of  alluvial  diamonds  produced  in  1916  was 
S2, 707.599  above  the  value  of  the  production  for  1915. 

The  copper  output  in  the  Union  during  1915  amounted  to  28,970 
tons,  valued  at  $5,072,421,  Avhile  in  1910  the  output  decreased  to 
22,.s02  tons,  but  the  value  increased  to  $5,509,559, 

Tin  produced  in  the  Union  is  obtained  almost  whollv  in  the  Trans- 
\aal.  The  output  for  1915  was  3,435  tons,  valued"  at  $1,050,093. 
During  1910,  3,203  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  $1,734,049  were  produced 
in  the  Transvaal  alone.  The  output  from  other  mines  in  the  Union 
in  1910  was  valued  at  approximateh'  $15,000. 
Coal  Mining. 

During  19i(»  the  profits  earned  by  the  South  African  coal-mining 
companies  exceeded  expectations.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
bunker  coal  did  not  lessen  the  demand,  because  Avar  conditions  forced 
mam'  steamers  to  coal  at  South  African  port*  Avhich  had  not  dono 
so  before,  coaling  places  in  other  parts  of  the  Avorld  being  inacces- 
sible or  the  routes  to  them  too  dangerous.  Moreover,  coal  was 
shipped  in  greater  quantities  to  Argentina,  East  and  West  xifrica, 
Pjcuador.  and  other  countries. 

During  1915  the  Union  collieries  turned  out  8,281,324  tons  (exclud- 
ing coal  used  by  the  coal-mining  companies),  valued  at  $10,420,374. 
The  output  foi-  1910  is  recorded  at  10,007,473  tons,  of  a  total  value 
of  $13,214,070.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  ([uantities  of 
coal  are  being  mined  annually,  there  is  apparently  no  danger  of  the 
supply  in  this  countrv  becoming  exhausted,  it  being  roughlv  esti- 
mated at  55,200,000,000  tons. 

The  Transvaal  and  Xatal  are  the  important  coal  ceMter>  oi"  British 
South  Africa.  The  outjjut  of  the  Transvaal  for  December,  1910, 
was  525,015  tons;  Natal  jjroduced  248,544  tons:  the  Free  State 
07,203  tons;  and  the  Cape  Province  2,755  tons. 

Increased  Production  of  Asbestos. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  greater  inteivst  has  been  shown  with 
regard  to  asbestos  supplies  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  exi)ortation  of  this  material  may  in  time  reach  fair  i)r(>portions. 
Both  blue  and  Avhite  aslx'stos  are  being  obtained  in  the  ('ape  i*rovince 
in  varying  quant  it ies,  and  it  is  believed  thai  supi>lies  are  available 
for  many  years. 

PreA  ious  to  the  initbrcak  <*f  tlie  Avar  (Jermany  took  most  of  the 
a.sbe.stos  .shipped  fnim  the  TJnion.  England  and  tiic  I'liited  States 
are  now  taking  the  output  of  the  partially  developed  fields,  as  Avell 
as  that  of  newly  opened  areas.  Small  shipments  haA'e  also  been  made 
to  Japan. 
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The  Fishing  Industry. 

The  latest  available  statistics  regarding  the  fishing  industry  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  show  that  an  average  of  about  4,000  persons 
are  employed.  The  fish  landed  each  j'ear  amount  in  value  to  approxi- 
mately $150,000.     About  900  vessels  are  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  3  whaling  companies  operating  in  this  Province,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  between  400  and  500  persons.  During  1915  (no 
statistics  are  available  in  regard  to  191G)  13  steam  vessels  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  number  of  whales  caught  totaled  855,  amounting  in 
value  to  $516,335.  The  number  of  whales  caught  showed  a  decrease 
in  comparison  to  the  catches  of  previous  years,  although  the  total 
value  was  greater  for  1915  than  for  any  year  since  1011. 

Development  of  South  African  Resources. 

Interest  has  lately  been  shoAvn  throughout  the  Union  with  regard 
to  a  greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  South  Africa  to  be  less  dependent  upon  overseas 
production.  Ihere  is  at  present  little  manufacturing  of  the  raw 
products  within  the  borders  of  the  T^nion,  by  far  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  such  products  being  exported  for  manufacture  elsewhere. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Cape  Times,  Cape  Town,  talc,  or 
soapstone.  has  been  discovered  in  South  Africa  and  is  being  ship[j>ed 
to  Cireat  Biitain  and  America.  The  talc  is  being  supplied  fi-oni  the 
Verdite  mines.  The  industry  has  been  developed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  the  product  is  now  supplying  the  local  demand. 

Experiments  are  continually  being  made  by  the  Imj>erial  Institute 
in  England  to  test  the  suitability  of  varieties  of  South  African  grass 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  One  of  the  materials  under  investiga- 
tion is  the  tambookie  grass,  which  groNvs  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Transvaal  and  makes  a  satisfactory  paper  of  fairly  good  strength. 
This  grass  is  said  to  yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  more  pulp  than 
Algerian  esj^arto  grass,  but  a  little  less  than  Spanish  esparto.  It  is 
of  good  quality  and  can  easily  be  bleached. 

Following  the  discovery  of  earth  pigments  and  ochers  in  the  Cape 
Province,  a  company  was  formed  during  the  latter  part  of  1916  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  products  into  paints,  distempers,  etc.  The 
machinery  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  in  England.  Although 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  new  venture,  those  intei'C.-red 
hope  to  produce  paints  in  such  quantities  as  to  satisfy  local  require- 
ments. An  export  trade  may  be  developed  in  this  line  if  results 
prove  satisfactory. 

The  Government  has  established  an  Industries  Advisory  Board  to 
study  the  resources  of  the  country  and  encourage  legitimate  enter- 
prises in  connection  with  the  industrial  development  of  South  Africa. 
This  board  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  months. 
Railways  Encourage  Local  Industries. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  hilherio  imported 
but  now  being  manufactured  in  this  counti'v  is  to  a  certain  extent 
due  to  the  adequate  facilities  for  quick  transportation  provided  by 
the  Union's  railways  and  the  granting  of  special  freight  rates.  The 
granting  of  reduced  rates  for  goods  of  South  African  manufactuie  is 
of  jiarticular  importance,  for  by  this  means  not  only  are  local  indus- 
tries greatly  encouraged,  but  the  local  manufacturer  is  able  in  most 
cases  to  successfully  compete  against  other  producers. 
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Development  of  Leather  Industry. 

Tlu'  Ic'iitluT  indii.-tiy  of  this  country  has  iIc'VcIoi^chI  coiisicU'rabl.v 
since  the  lH'*riniiin^  ol'  liio  war.  Tlie  deinaiid  for  leather  ^oods  and 
the  shortage  of  >iii)i)lies  in  other  countries  liave  f^iven  an  ini))etus 
(o  (he  trade,  and  ninnufaeturers  in  this  country  arc  doing  exception- 
ally well  at  present.  They  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  products,  especially  boots  and  shoes,  to  compete  ■with  better- 
class  goods.  Fresh  capital  has  been  invested  and  new  factories  have 
been  opened. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries  states  that  sole  leather  produced  in  South  Africa  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  that  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  both  sole 
and  upper  leather  has  been  shipped  from  the  Union  for  British 
army  purposes.  Manufacturers  here  are  ])roducing  in  increasing 
(juantities  high-grade  chrome  upper  leather,  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  leather  greatly  exceeding  the  present  supply.  For  cerlain 
grades  of  i:)articularly  fine  leather  a  sufficient  supply  of  raAv  material 
is  not  available  in  South  Africa,  duo  largely  to  faulty  curing  and 
handling,  deterioration  from  tick  marks,  branding,  lash  marks,  etc. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  The  Go^■orn- 
ment's  policy  of  dipping  cattle  is  steadily  imi)roving  the  quality  of 
light  hides  by  reducing  the  great  number  marked  by  ticks. 

Railways  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  his  budget  speech  in  Parliament  the  Minister  of 
Finance  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Union  (Jovernment's  railways 
in  191G  were  nearly  $100,000  from  the  coal  traffic.  In  passenger  re- 
ceipts there  was  a  satisfactory  increase,  and  the  general  business  of 
the  railways  was  surprisingly  good.  The  revenue  for  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  exceeded  the  estimate  by  $584,000.  The  favorable 
residts  in  191G  were  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  general  advance  in 
the  Union's  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  development.  Dur- 
ing the  weeks  ended  December  16  and  23,  I'JIG,  the  weekly  revenue 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  i-ailways,  over 
$1,460,000.  The  net  result  Avas  (hat  tlio  ordinary  I'ailway  revenue 
exceeded  the  estimate  nearly  $5,000,000.  During  the  year  385  ad- 
ditional miles  of  railway  were  opened,  making  the  grand  total  for 
the  Union  9,419  miles. 

The  revised  estimates  for  South  African  railways  and  harbors  for 
the  fiscal  j'ear  ended  March  31,  1917,  as  presented  to  Parliament,  are 
as  follows:  Expenditure— railways  $70,205,774.  harbors  $4,867,965, 
total  $75,073,739;  revenue— railways  $73,804,181,  harbors  $4,700,271, 
total  $78,504,452. 

The  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1918, 
as  presented  to  Parliament,  are  as  follows:  Pailways — expenditure 
$72,338,133,  revenue  $70,803,882;  harbors— expenditure  $4,084,619, 
revenue  $4,193,867. 

During  1916,  15  locomotives,  costing  $324,036,  were  placed  in  serv- 
ice, as  Avell  as  new  ])a,ssenger  coaches  and  freight  cars  costing  $2,- 
920,611.  Also,  it  is  estimated  that  on  December  31,  1916,  locomotives 
valued  at  $5,207,647.  i)assengei-  coaches  at  $2,207,143,  and  freight 
cars  at  $4,107,476  were  ordered  or  Iieing  constructed. 
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Banking  Conditions. 

On  December  31,  1910,  the  advances  of  the  South  African  banks 
totaled  $234,934,000,  which  was  $30,659,000  more  than  they  had  ever 
been  at  the  close  of  any  previous  half  year.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  increase  occurred  in  British  South 
Africa,  but  the  figures  of  the  Union  show  an  increase  of  $34,676,000 
over  the  figures  f(U'  December  31.  1915.  The  following  figures  show 
deposits  within  and  outside  of  South  Africa: 


Year. 

Deposits 
fixed  ana 
floating. 

Coin  in 
bank 
coffers. 

1913 

J220,l,''.3,000 
219,921,000 
2J9,  729, 0(K) 
200,054,000 

$35,92:1,000 
3X.  075,  fXW 

1914        

1915 

43,0:53,000 
32, 89R,  000 

1916      

The  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  1916  is  remark- 
able, in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  $4,500,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  i)eople  of  South  Africa  to  the  Union  Governmaiit 
Loan.  A])parently  the  bulk  of  the  money  subscribed  has  filtered 
back  to  the  banks. 

Advances,  within  and  without  the  Union,  for  the  past  four  vears 
follow:  1913,  $204.t>40,000:  1914,  $202,709,000;  1915,  $201,096,000; 
1916,  $234,934,000.  In  1916  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  bank  coffers 
decreased  over  $10,000,000,  and  on  December  31  showed  a  ratio  of 
only  12j  per  cent  to  the  fixed  and  floating  deposits.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  banks  hold  Government  securities  to  the  total  value  of 
nearly  $40,000,000,  which  in  case  of  need  could  easily  be  realized  in 
London  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  the  next  few  months  will  show  a  de- 
crease in  advances  and  an  increase  in  the  banks'  resources,  which 
have  recently  been  largely  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
export  trade. 

The  profits  earned  by  the  banks  in  1916  were  well  maintained,  and 
the  following  dividends  were  declared:  African  Banking  Cori)ora- 
tion,  6^  j3er  cent;  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  6  per  cent; 
Netherlands  Bank  of  South  Africa,  4  per  cent;  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  14  per  cent;  Stellenbosch  District  Bank,  12  per  cent. 
The  banking  returns  indicate  the  soundness  of  the  commercial  po- 
sition in  Soutli  Africa,  Credit  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war 
is  still  apparently  very  good,  and  no  serious  setback  is  now  antici- 
pated. 

Increase  of  Telephone  Charges. 

The  telephone  tariff  which  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1916, 
increased  the  rate  for  trunk-line  telephones  from  3d.  (6  cents)  per 
25  miles  to  3d.  per  15  miles,  making  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
total  charge  for  use  of  a  long-distance  line.  The  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  loss  on  trunk-line  tele- 
grams amounted  to  $136,262  per  annum,  and  that  a  higher  tariff 
"was  necessary. 
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Will  Bonus  to  Government  Employees. 

A  t>t:Uc'iuoiit  ivi'i'iitly  lu.ulo  in  Parliamont  ro^anliii^  tho  iinieits- 
ino-  oost  of  Ii\  in<i:  in  I  lie  Union  indicates  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
(he  Fnion  (iovt'iinnent  to  increase  the  war  l)onns  granteil  in  191(> 
to  (iovernnient  eni])lovec>s. 

The  amount  of  war  lionus  «rianted  was  '2os.  ($G.08)  a  niontli  to 
married  eni])loyees  drawing  less  tlian  £240  ($1,108)  a  year.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  increase  the  niontlily  allowance  to  35s.  ($8.52),  and 
to  increase  the  limit  of  salary  or  wage  np  to  which  the  war  bonus 
v.ould  l)e  paid  to  WOO  ($1.4t)0)  a  year.  This  will  increase  the  amount 
of  the  concession  in  the  case  of  the  railway  and  harbor  service  by 
A:125,000  ($riOS,813).  and  in  the  case  of  other  public  employees  by 
Jt40.()00  ($11)4^)00).  making  a  total  war  1)oihis  concession  of  £510.000 
($2,4sl.;H5)  a  year. 

Although  repreisenlalions  have  been  urged  in  behalf  of  single  men, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Government  Avill  make  no  change  at  ]n*esent  in 
i-egard  to  their  concessions. 

Changes  in  South  Africa's  Trade. 

The  shutting  out  of  Gernumy  and  Austria  from  the  South  Afri- 
can market  has  neceiisarily  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  im- 
portation. In  the  latest  normal  3'ear  (1^13)  South  Africa  i)ur- 
chated  from  Germany  merchandise  valued  at  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Part  of  Germany's  former  trade  has  gone  to  neutral  countries 
and  a  good  share  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Switzerland  has  doubled 
its  exports  to  South  Africa  since  the  war  began.  Sweden  has  in- 
creased its  sales.  Jai)an''s  share  has  grown  nearly  fivefold  and  now 
amounts  to  about  $2,500,000.  Japan's  range  of  goods  supplies  is  a 
Avide  one,  including  cotton  hosier}',  other  cotton  goods,  glassware, 
silk  piece  goods,  and  superphosphates.  On  the  other  hand,  South 
.Vfrican  avooI,  mohair,  asbestos,  and  wine  are  finding  a  market  in 
Japan.  The  value  of  exports  from  tliQ  United  States  to  South 
Africa  have  almost  doubled;  its  purchases  from  South  Africa  have 
increased  almost  sixfold,  the  increase  being  largely  in  wool  and 
mohair. 

Protectorate  of  Southwest  Africa. 

TliQ  Protectorate  of  Southwe-t  Africa,  formerly  a  German  colony, 
is  ])roving  a  market  of  considerable  importance  to  farmers  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Of  the  exports  of  potatoes  last  year  from 
the  Union,  2,()00,000  pounds  went  to  the  Protectorate.  Likewise  large 
({uantities  of  l)ulter  and  eggs  and  food  products  of  all  kinds  have 
l)een  sent  to  the  I'lotectorate.  In  l!)13  produce  a)iid  reexports  shipped 
to  Southwest  Africa  were  valued  at  $686,177;  in  1916  the  total 
exports  to  that  coimtry  amounted  to  $4,589,110. 

The  Union  (government  has  taken  over  the  administration  of 
Southwest  Africa.  The  railways  of  that  country  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Union  lines,  and  the  entire  .system  is  regulated  by 
the  general  manager  of  the  South  African  Kailways.  British 
steamcr.s  call  occasionally  at  the  jiort-s,  but  most  of  the  g<Mids  intended 
I'or  that  count r\-  are  being  cai-ricd  by  the  railways. 
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Shipping  Returns. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tonnage  of  cargo  landed  and  shipped 
at  the  chief  Union  ports  during  the  years  1915  and  191G: 


Port. 

1915 

1916 

Port. 

1915 

1916 

Capo  Town: 

Tons. 

702,305 

421,793 

260, S59 
113,507 

105,340 
154,564 

Tons. 
592, 175 
767, 905 

2-:7,994 
109, 808 

195,906 
113,847 

Durban: 

Tons. 

680,334 

1,608,523 

15,735 
17,304 

Tons. 
717  108 

Shipped 

Port  Elizabeth: 

Shipped 

2,009,723 
14,700 

MosHcl  Bay: 

Landed 

Shipped 

East  London: 

8,971 

There  was  a  large  temporary  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  Union  ports  with  cargo  in  1916,  the  total  for  the 
year  being  1,751  vessels,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  5,381,575,  as  compared 
with  990  vessels  in  1915.  with  a  tonnage  of  4,014,086.  This  increase 
was  mainh'-  in  Japanese  and  Dutch  pas.senger  steamships. 

RHODESIA. 

By  Con.sul  John  P.  Brny,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

• 

Ehodesia  is  subdivided  into  two  distinct  Provinces,  which  are 
known  as  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  This  vast  territory  is 
thinly  populated,  and  stock  raising  and  mining  are  therefore  its 
l)rincipal  industries.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Ehodesia  is  not 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  imports  of  foodstuffs  go  to  swell  the 
alread}'^  h\gh  cost  of  living.  It  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  but  inade- 
quate rainfall,  and  the  scarcity  of  efficient  labor  and  capital  has 
necessitated  the  importation  of  products  which  otherwise  could  have 
been  produced  within  its  own  borders. 

Advancement  of  Southern  Rhodesia — Mineral  Production. 

Owing  to  its  greater  accessibility  to  the  important  markets  of  the 
Transvaal  and  to  the  existence  of  gold-bearing  areas,  Southern 
Rhodesia  has  made  more  rapid  strides  toward  development  in  the 
past  few  jTars  than  its  sister  Province  in  the  north.  Greater  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  has  also  helped  in  reaching  a  higher  economic 
stage.  Mineral  production  is  likely,  however,  to  remain  for  some 
years  its  chief  source  of  wealth. 

The  total  yield  of  gold  in  Southern  Rhodesia  for  1910  amounted  to 
930,o56  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $18,950,531.  This  is  an  increase  of 
15,327  ounces  in  weight  and  $351,084  in  value  as  compared  with  the 
year  1915,  when  Rhodesia  ranked  as  sixth  in  the  list  of  gold-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  During  the  year  2,987,444  tons  of  ore  were 
crushed,  as  compared  with  2,845,934  tons  in  1915.  Sands  treated 
were  1,245,547  tons,  as  against  1,115,480  tons  in  1915,  and  006,871  tons 
of  slime,  as  compared  with  671,546  tons. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  produccu's  for  1916  was  approxi- 
mately 206,  of  Avhich  182  were  small  workers  and  tributors  and  24 
were  companies.  The  number  of  stamps  in  use  was  1,172  in  1916,  as 
against  1,152  in  1915. 

The  total  value  of  the  entire  mineral  production  for  1916  was 
$23,503,754,  as  compared  with  $21,407,694  in  1915,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $2,096,060. 
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The  I'olloniiiir  tal)lo  sIionvs  the  tjuantily  aiul  value  of  the  i)iincipal 
niinenils  produced  in  {Southern  lihodesia  during  1915  and  191C: 


Mine 

ral. 

1915 

1016 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold 

Copper •. 

Chrome  iroii 

Coal   . 

ounces.. 

tons. . 

015,029 

$18,605,447 

930,3.75 
3,521 
.S8,S71 

491,582 
0,157 

200,076 

518,056,531 
1 , 6.W,  070 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

ounces.. 

00,581 

409,763 

2,010 

155,233 

855, 492 

1,021,372 
039, 789 

Asbestos 

Silver 

156,653 

482,071 
106,650 

Mining  Dividends — Labor  Conditions, 

I)urin<;-  191(5  tlie  Ehodesian  minini^-  companies  distributed  lai'i^er 
dividends  tliiin  in  any  previous  year,  the  total  being  $'5,li^l,'200.  an 
increase  of  $381,509,  or  11  per  cent,  as*  compared  with  1915.  The 
lotal  cash  dividends  declared  by  the  Rhodesian  ininino^  companies 
amount  to  $22,4GG,857,  exclusive  of  dividends  declared  by  develo])-* 
ment  and  miscellaneous  companies  in  casli  or  scrip  amountinf?  to 
more  than  $11,079,600. 

There  was  nn  increase  in  the  monthly  average  nmnber  of  natives 
(colored)  emploj'ed  in  mininc;  industries,  the  total  for  19U'>  beiug 
40,214,  as  against  37,910  for  1915. 

The  rate  of  mortality  during  the  year  was  20.73  per  1,000. 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  Southern  Ehodesia 
for  1910  shows  that  the  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  was  2,178. 
as  against  2,145  in  1915.  and  2,042  in  1914.  The  acreage  under  Euro- 
pean cultivation  increased  from  183,407  acres  in  1914-15  to  254,702 
in  1910-17.  The  total  acreage  reaped  by  Europeans  during  1910  i§ 
estimated  at  200,940  acres,  to  which  may  be  added  1,155,585  acres 
cultivated  by  native  laborers,  and,  although  the  returns  were  some- 
what disappointing,  production  was,  in  the  aggregate,  considerable. 
On  the  Avhole,  ai'able  farming,  though  secondary  to  pastoral  farming, 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  industrial  Avealth  of  Southern  Khodesia. 
Of  the  total  acreage  cultivated  by  white  farmers  no  less  than  80.05 
per  cent  was  nnder  maize — 170,047  acres — from  which  080,285  bags 
were  reaped.  There  was  also  a  steady  diversification  of  crops,  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  .scientific  treatment  of  the  soil  and 
products. 

The  number  of  European-owned  cattle  was  408,504  at  the  close  of 
1910,  while  native-owned  cattle  numbered  491,522,  making  a  total 
ui  900,020,  an  increase  of  119,100  over  the  preceding  year.  Sheej) 
numbered  357.307.  which  is  an  increase  of  45.552,  and  goats  increased 
by  35,059. 

An  event  of  considerabk*  importance  to  this  industry  was  tlie 
opening  up  of  Johannesburg  as  an  outlet  for  fat  stock  from  Matabele- 
land,  with  the  result  that  12,719  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $545,000, 
were  exported.  During  the  year  the  demand  for  well-bred  bulls 
far  exceeded  the  number  available,  and  further  and  continuous  im- 
provement was  thereby  experienced.  The  imports  numbered  370 
pure-bred  bulls  und  1,493  lieifers,  indiuling  85  high-class  l)ulls,  and 
110  heifers  from  oversea,  and  •J91  bulls  and  1.455  heifers  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 
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The  practice  of  dipping  cattle  made  considerable  progress  during 
191G,  and,  with  practical  experiments  being  carried  out  in  this  terri- 
tory, the  general  health  of  cattle  should  be  much  improved.  As  an 
indication  of  the  activity  now  being  shown  in  the  general  tendency 
to  adopt  means  for  the  j)reventiou  of  diseases,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  number  of  dipping  tanks  increased  from  427  in  1014  to 
505  in  1015,  and  to  7G1  in  lOlG.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  natives, 
who  still  own  the;  majority  of  cattle,  showed  a  great  willingness  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  dipping,  and,  that  having  been  encouraged  by 
the  Department  of  Native  Affairs,  they  combined  to  erect  numerous 
tanks. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment experimental  departments,  and  practical  and  scientific  inves- 
tigations regarding  known  and  potential  crops  and  in  the  feeding 
and  treatment  of  live  stock  were  conducted. 
Imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  hy  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  into 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  in  1915 
and  1910: 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin 


Anlmnls 

United  Kingdom 

South  Africa 

Antifriction  tTcaso 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Apparel  and  slops 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

South  Africa 

ArnK  and  ammunition.. 
United  Kingdom  — 

United  States 

Assay  apparatus 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Bags 

United  Kingdom 

India 

Blasting  compounds 

United  kingdom 

South  Africa 

Canules 

.United  Kingdom 

South  Africa 

Clopks  and  watches 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Cotton  manufactures: 
Piece  goods 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Blankets  and  nigs... 

Unite<l  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  States 

Hosiery 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States.... 
Shawls 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

other.." 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States. .. 


1915 


1916 


$455,665 

$245,014 

22,328 

35, 774 

421,059 

175,841 

21,539 

27,277 

ll,2a8 

10,795 

8,297 

8,414 

517,240 

654.325 

450,073 

584,617 

16,439 

20,605 

40, 4S9 

41,954 

86,346 

185,432 

82, 516 

175,252 

4S2 

1,173 

34,209 

38,308 

31,417 

34, 010 

2,278 

423 

125,886 

153, 421 

7,300 

6,677 

118,421 

146,720 

390, 818 

436,578 

1,917 

1,251 

3SS,901 

438,317 

107, 496 

176,907 

2,905 

9,849 

104,591 

167,058 

16, 381 

18, 336 

9,154 

9,601 

3,538 

2,805 

3,285 

5,825 

432,  75S 

042,952 

341,254 

591,6.59 

84,833 

25,491 

243 

1,070 

108, 255 

194,538 

23,199 

66,729 

3,981 

30, 450 

48, 490 

64,204 

2,789 

24,274 

C3 

116 

323,  OS:j 

471,  K59 

227. 129 

344, 73S 

76,317 

96, 635 

7,572 

24,107 

22, 323 

25, 369 

12,551 

15,023 

6,002 

1,280 

124,710 

147,916 

116,674 

130,111 

4,034 

5,197 

1,328 

749 

Articlesand  countries  of  origin. 


Electrical  fittings 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

.United  States 

Enameled  ware 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of. . 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

United  Stales 

South  Africa 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

United  Kingdom 

•     Franco 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Instruments,  musical 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States 


Iron  and  steel: 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Pipes  and  piping 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Plate  and  sheet,  plain. . 

United  Kingdom.., 

United  States 

Jewelry 

United  Fongdom , 

United  States 

Leather  maiuifaclures: 
Boots  and  shoes 

United  Kingdom.., 

United  States , 

Switzerland 

other 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Machinery: 

Agriciiltural 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States , 

Bands  and  l)eltiug 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States , 


1915 


S36,863 

27,880 

1.085 

5,348 

11,242 

5,830 

2,618 

136 

,051,949 

602,090 

126,597 

9fi,298 

917,004 

•  160, 610 

117,653 

10, 195 

13,685 

5,124 

10,999 

7,704 

1,742 

516 


142, 

121, 

3, 

5, 
22, 
15, 


1916 


$42,431 

28,265 

3,231 

8,137 

23,982 

11,086 

1,737 

8,054 

2,169,097 

584,209 

110,124 

88,400 

1,059,996 

177,481 

127, 473 

19,8S5 

16,201 

7,032 

14,979 

10,385 

1,878 

964 

85,495 
75,572 

1,411 
60,753 
5S,977 

1,630 
19,188 
10,760 

1,927 

31,076 

30,313 

68 

209,615 

165,470 

9,362 

5,173 

29,081 

17,183 

525 

21,812 
7,630 
14,171 
77,919 
71,865 
0.054 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin.      1915 


Machinery— Cont  iuucJ. 

Klectrical 

l'jiite<l  Kiii(;tlom 

I'liited  Slntes 

Mininp 

I'liitcd  KiJigdom 

Australia 

1' ranee 

I'nited  Slates 

Oil,  mineral: 

Lul)ricalinp 

X  'nited  Kingdom 

I'nited  States 

Mdl or  spirits 

Dutcli  Kasl  Indies 

I'nited  States 

I'anidin 

I  nit  ell  East  Indies 

I'nited  States 

I'aper 

United  Ivingdom 

United  States 

I'crfumerv 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

I'liotographic  supplies 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

I'lato,  silver  and  plated  ware. . 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


$2ii,021 

IS, 201 

S,404 

.•W3,0Q0 

:i27,Sll 

17,  (Ml 

in.l.-)2 

^(>,094 

fio.  ita 
;«;oi7 

07,937 

oo,  r>oO 

32,353 
48,  .538 

7,134 
41,404 
42, 694 
17,  .554 
S56 
18,424 
11,11.5 

5,000 

iG,gu 

8,020 
S,390 
19,510 
19, 228 
151 


1910 


$38,071 

33,8.50 

3,318 

3,S.S,  Tlw 

245, 549 

20, 391 

!),  707 

54,714 


SO,  .550 
41,127 
44,227 
89,879 
24,118 
05, 750 
47, 229 

6,477 
40, 7.52 
8.5,388 
34,932 

3,737 
20,838 
10,891 

6,949 
19, 174 

9,256 

9, 139 

22,523 

22, 347 

49 
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Rub1>er,  and  manufactures  of . 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Silk  nianufactiires 

United  Kingdom 

China 

Japan 

Soap,  toilet 

L  niled  Kingdom 

United  States 

Vehicles: 

Hicyeles  and  tricycles 

"United  Kingdom 

United  Slates 

Motorcycles    and     parts 

(except  tires) 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Woolen  maniifaclures: 

Cloth  and  piece  ^lods 

Unitcii  Kingdom 

United  States 

Blankets  and  rugs 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Hosiery 

Ignited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Zinc 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


$47,911 

34,538 
<.>,475 

12,774 
3,308 
],990 
2,520 

19,OS0 
7,  K5.5 
1,S49 

30,542 

30,1(M 

360 

17,285 
9,971 
0,726 

10,502 
15,402 
15 
28,077 
21,023 

715 
26,819 
24,892 

365 

97,898 

63 

90.157 


1916 


$89,729 
07,737 
13,709 
■20,741 
0,531 
4,502 
4,453 
22,980 
9,022 
3,076 

49, 770 

48,928 

042 

28,52:1 
17,802 
9, 90S 

29,832 

28,742 

92 

27,875 

10,736 

4,351 

34,211 

33,321 

200 

214,085 

1,475 

212.428 


Principal  Imports  into  Northern  Ehodesia. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  Xorthern  Ehodesia 
in  1010  Avas  $l/20r).G3(*).  as  c()m])ared  witli  $745,480  in  1915.  Imports 
for  the  Government  amounted  to  $17(),045,  and  specie  to  $201,073. 
making  a  grand  total  of  $1,588,354,  an  increase  of  $700,722  over  1015. 

The  principal  articles  of  im])ort  were  wearing  apparel,  amonnting 
to  $32,484 ;  bags,  $10,018 ;  coal  and  coke,  $30,328 ;  cotton  manufacturers. 
$314,004;  drugs  and  chemicals,  $14,030;  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
$308^370;  boo^s  and  shoes,  $12,288;  haberdashery  and  millinery. 
$10,271:  agricultural  implements,  $17,502;  machinery,  $58,714;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery.  $27,410;  oils,  $12.101;' vehicles,  $45,323;  candle*. 
<ement.  earthenware  and  china,  furniture,  and  stationery  and  books. 
Exports  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Southern  Ehodesia,  for  the  years  1915  and  1916 ; 


Articles. 


Animals 

.\sbcstos,  raw 

Hags 

Heads,  Kalfir 

Brass  and  copper 

Cement 

Coal 

Coke  and  patent  fuel 

Diamonds 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of. . 
India  rubber,  raw 


1915 


$lo,627 

13.3,070 

0,156 

3,908 

1,577,837 

19,802 

120,614 

122,028 


092, 770 
2,200 


1910 


$584,531 

432, 500 

5,421 

4,043 

2, 202, 503 

30,950 

172,288 

282,641 

31,215 

269,250 

0,842 


Articles. 


Matches 

Ores  and  minerals: 

Chrome  iron 

Gold 

Soap,  common 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . . 

Wool,  sheep 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


$5,970 

687,953 
8,030 
(5,190 

180,119 
.5, 154 

532,533 


4,025,973 


1910 


$3,844 

1,553,123 
2,853 
11,578 

176,338 
4,765 

536,494 


6,313,850 


The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  asbes- 
tos, amounting  to  $432,500;  copper,  $3,040 ;  diamonds,  $31,215;  maize, 
-4*;il,l<H;  iind  <4M-<)me-iix)u  ore,  $153,820.  Minerals  constitute  the 
vhiof  cjii^ori's  to  lUi'-riiiled  States,  shipments  of  chrome-iron  ore  and 
l§iJLL3luiiiaM4ng  ^o  $1,230,070  and  $2,108,023,  respectively. 

WAKUiNcrox  :  governmk.nt  tbixtinc  office  :  IMT 
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